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EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE, 
Extract from “ The Clinton Family, or the History of the Temper- 
ance Reformation,” published by the Mass. Sabbath School Society. 
Eliza. I do not recollect that I ever told you, 
mother, but when I was over at C , spend- 
ing a little time with Susan Gale, I attended the 
funeral of an intemperate man, whose case was 
remarkable, I thought. He was very sick, a 
number of months since, and had a strange disor- 
der, which made him crazy for a considerable 
time. He seemed to think some enemy was after 
him, ready tocatch him every moment. He would 
dodge this way and that way, as though he was 
trying to escape; his hands were continually flying 
in every direction, and he appeared not to have a 
moment’s rest. They said there never was so dis- 
tressed a creature, as he was. He could not be 
left alone a minute, Jest he should destroy himself, 
ordo some other mischief. I think they called 
his disorder ‘‘ delirium tremens;”’ at any rate, they 
considered it the effect of strong drink. 





John. ‘‘ Delirium tremens,’? means trembling 
delirium, I suppose. The words are Latin, are 
they not? 


Eliza. I do not know what language the words 
are, but I recollect now that is what Mr. Gale 
said they meant. But about the man—I was go- 
ing to say some of his wicked companions urged 
him to drink with them, and assured him that it 
would be better to take a little, than to leave off 
entirely. At length, he unconsciously complied; 
and now, when he had begun, he drank more than 
ever, until he was sick again, in the same way 
he was before. And now he tried physicians 
again, as before, but no one was able to help him. 
Tn a few days he died, and every body said that 
he killed himself by his intemperance. 

William. John told about Mr, B , that lived 
up the hill; but I have thought of another man 
that lived in our neighborhood, down at the red 
house, who used frequently to get intoxicated ;— 
and one time, when I was coming home from school, 
I saw him fall from his horse, and he came near 
breaking his neck. 

There was another man, too, who came to our 
house one morning deranged, in consequence of 
drinking. Isaw him the night before, and the 
boys were making sport of him. 

Mrs. C. You did not jointhem, I hope, my son. 
Children, I know, are apt to make sport of the 
unfortunate, asthe blind, lame, deformed, or aged: 
but this is very wrong. Even those who make 
themselves vile by their vices, ought rather to be 
pitied than ridiculed. We must never mock at 
misery in any form, lest we expose ourselves to the 
Just displeasure of God. 








A Warnine.—A toper in a neighboring town re- 
cently declared, that he meant to drink more rum than 
ever, just to spite the temperance folks. He kept good 
his resolution. But mark the result! In a week, he 
was seized with Delirium Tremens, and now lies in a 
drunkard’s grave.— Temperance Journal. 
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THE FATALE RESOLUTION, 

[From a Tract just published by the American Tract Society, enti- 
tled: Lydia Sturtevant, or the Fatal Resolution, an Authentic 
Narrative, by Rev. Eliakim Phelps.]} 

Lydia Sturtevant was the name of an amiable 
young lady of my acquaintance, who died at the 
age of sixteen. She was the daughter of pious 
and respectable parents in one of the New Eng- 
land States. On the cultivation of her mind con- 
siderable attention had been bestowed. Buoyant 
in spirit and beautiful in person, she was the pride 
of her parents, the ornament of her circle, and the 
admiration of all who knew her. 

To what extent her mind had been imbued with 
religious truth in childhood, I have not been able 
fully to learn. It is certain that from her earliest 
years she had regarded religion with respect, and 
had entertained the expectation of becoming a 
Christian before she died. It is not known how- 
ever, that she was the subject of special religious 
impressions until the summer of 1824. During 
the months of July and August of that year her 
mind was solemnly impressed, and she felt that it 
was unsafe to continue in the neglect of religion 
any longer. One morning, especially, the first 
impression as she awoke was, that she must em- 
brace religion then; and that her soul was in im- 
minent danger of being lost if she delayed. She 
saw herself, as she expressed it, ‘‘to be a great 
sinner in the hands of a God of Justice’’—saw that 
there ‘‘ was no hope but in Jesus Christ—that in 
Christ there was a full and complete salvation— 
that he was ready and willing to receive her then, 
and that delay would probably be fatal to her 
soul.’’ She deliberated; she reasoned; she prayed, 
and finally made up her mind to the deliberate 
RESOLUTION that she would repent and accept the 
offer of salvation before the close of THAT Day.— 
She did not actually repent then, but she resolved 
that she would doit that day. This resolution was, 
as she believed, the solemn and deliberate purpose 
of her soul; and she felt a degree of satisfaction 
in the thought that the question of her eternal 
salvation was now so near a final and favorable 
adjustment. But the day had its pleasures, busi- 
ness and company filled up its hours, and the 
night found her as thoughtless, almost, as she had 
been for months. 

The next morning her religious impressions 
were renewed and deepened. She saw more 
clearly than before, the danger of her condition, 
and the necessity of immediate repentance. She 
now appeared more exceedingly sinful; she re- 
proached herself for violating the resolution of 
the previous morning, and in agony of soul, better 
conceived than described, formed another resolu- 
lion, as she expressed it, ‘‘ to begin religion before 
the close of that day.’ And with this the anxiety 
of her mind again subsibed. The violated vows 
of the previous morning gave her some uneasiness; 
she felt not quite the same confidence in herself 
that she did before; but she had now formed her 
resolution so firmly, she was so fixed in her pur- 
pose, that she considered the issue could hardly 
be any longer doubtful; and the agony of her soul 
gave way to the soothing reflection that she should 
soon be a Christian. She had now taken, as she 
imagined, ‘‘ one step”—had formed a solemn pur- 
pose, and had given a pledge to repent that day. 
She felt, as she expressed it, committed, and hard- 
ly had a doubt as to the accomplishment of her 
purpose. This day had also passed away as be- 





fore. She did indeed several times during the day 
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think of her resolution, but not with that over 
whelming interest she had felt in the morning, and 
nothing decisive was done. 

The next morning her impressions were again 
renewed, and she again renewed her resolution; 
and it was dissipated as before; and thusshe went 
on resolving, and breaking her resolutions, until 
at length her anxiety entirely subsided, and she 
relapsed into her former state of unconcern. She 
was not however absolutely indifferent; she still 
expected and resolved to be a Christian; but her 
resolutions now looked to a more distant period for 
their accomplishment, and she returned to the 
cares and pleasures of the world with the same in- 
terest as before. 

About this time, she went to reside in a neich- 

. . ° So 
boring village, and I did not see her again for 
about three months, when I was called at an early 
hour one morning, to visit her on the bed of death. 
Her last sickness was short—of only five days’ 
continuance. So insiduous was its progress, that 
no serious apprehensions were entertained as to 
its issue until about eight hours before her death; 
and no anxiety for her salvation up to this hour 
appears to have occupied her mind. About 
daybreak, on the morning of the day she 
died, she was informed that her symptoms had 
become alarming, and that her sickness would 
probably be fatal. The intelligence was awfully 
surprising. It was an hour of indescribable inter- 
esttohersoul. Asolemn stillness reigned around. 
It was at the early dawn of day, just about the 
hour at which she formed, what she emphatically 
called, THAT FATAL RESOLUTION, a short time be- 
fore. The opening twilight, the chamber in which 
she lay, every object around, brought to mind her 
former resolutions, and in a moment all the hor- 
rors of her sitnation filled hersoul. She now saw 
herself a hardned sinner, in the hands of God— 
impenitent, unpardoned—without hope—at the 
very gate of death—her Saviour slighted, the 
Spirit grieved and gone; and the judgment with 
its tremendous retribution just before her! 

For a moment suppose her case your own.— 
Time that was given her to prepare for eternity, 
was gone. Health, strength, flattering hopes, 
were gone. The insidious disease had made such 
rapid inroads, that her blood was already begin- 
ning to stagnate, and her lungs to falter in the 
work ofrespiration. Feeble and faint, and racked 
with pain, just sinking in death—what could she 
do for her soul? And yet do she must now or 
never; for in a few short hours it would be for- 
ever too late. At one time her distress became 
so intense, and her energies so exhausted, that 
she was forced to conclude her soul lost—that 
nothing could now be done for it; and for a mo- 
ment she seemed as if in a horrid struggle to ad- 
just her mind to her anticipated doom. But O, 
that word LOST. It was a living scorpion to her 
deathless soul. Her whole frame shuddered at 
the thought. She struggled again for life—raised 
her haggard eyes, and seemed to summon every 
effort to pray. O what agony did that prayer ex- 
press! She called, she begged, she importuned 
for mercy, until her weak frame gave way, and she 
sunk into a partial swoon. A momentary delirium 
seemed then to distract her thoughts; she appear- 
ed to dream that she was well again, and spoke 
wildly of her companions, and her employments, 
and heg pleasures. But the next momenta return 
of reaf#m dissipated the illusion, and forced back 
upon her the dread reality of her situation—just 
trembling on the verge of the pit—just sinking as 
she several times affirmed, to an endless hell. 








At this awful thought her soul again summoned 
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strength—again she cried for.mercy with an ago- 
ny too intense for her weak frame, and again she 
fainted. It was now nearly noon. Most of the 
morning had been employed either in prayer at 
her bedside, or in attempting to guide her to the 
Saviour; but all seemed ineffectual; her strength 
was now near gone, vital action was no longer 
perceptible at the extremities, the cold death- 
sweat was gathering on her brow, and dread des- 
pair seemed ready to possess her soul. She saw, 
and we all saw, that the fatal moment was at 
hand, and her future prospects one of unmingled 
horror. She shrunk from it. She turned her 
eye to me, and called on all who stood arourd 
her to beseech once: more the God of mercy in 
her behalf. 

Turning at one time, to her distressed father, 
as he sat beside her, watching the changes of her 
countenance, she said, with a look such as parents 
alone can understand, ‘‘ O, my dear father, can’t 
you help me? can’t you keep me alive a little 
longer? O! pray for me—pray for me.” We all 
kneeled again at her bed-side, and having once 
more commended her to God, I tried again to di- 
rect her to the Saviour, and was beginning to re- 
peat some promises which I thought appropriate, 
when she interrupted me, saying, with emphasis, 
she ‘‘ could not be pardoned—it was too late—too 
late.” And again alluding to that FATAL RESOLU- 
TION, she begged of me to charge all the youth of 
my congregation not to neglect religion as she had 
done; not to stifle their conviction by a mere reso- 
lution to repent. ‘‘ Warn them, warn them,” said 
she, ‘‘by my case”—and again she attempted to 
pray, and swooned again. 

Her voice was now become inarticulate, the 
dimness of death was settling upon her eyes, 
which now and then in a frantic Stare told of ago- 
nies that the tongue could not express. The en- 
ergies of her soul however, seemed not in the least 
abated. The same effort to pray was manifestly 





still continued, though it was indicated now rather 
by struggles, and expressive looks, and groans 
than words. She continued thus alternately to 
struggle and faint, every succeeding effort be- 
coming feebler; until the last convulsive struggle 
closed the scene, and her spirit took its everlast- 
ing flight. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

A Walk in Trinity Church-yard, New York, 

(An Extract from my Journal.) 

It was a cool and invigorating morning, and I 
was early walking towards the repose of the dead. 
The sun had just risen from his ocean bed, and 
the, tallest spires were tinged with his golden 
beams. All around was hurry and bustle, and 
the wheels of life and enterprise were rolling with 
energy. Sick of the emptiness and vanity of life, 
I hastened along the main street of this great com- 
mercial city, to its largest and most ancient ceme- 
tery, there to commune with my own feelings among 
the mouldering relics of departed mortals. After 

»a short parley with the sexton at the gate,-I enter- 
ed with mingled feelings of reverence and devo- 
tion. The area of this burying place I should 
judge to be a little more than two acres—and is 
enclosed by a costly and substantial iron railing. 
From the authentic record of interments, I ascer- 
tained that more than one hundred and sixty-two 
thousand bodies were crowded into that narrow 
space, and silently mouldered beneath the sod. 

On the east side and fronting a spacious street, 
stands a venerable and antique church, long since 





powerful arm. His commission is stamped with 
the seal of divinity, and his passport introduces 
him to all the habitationsofmen. The grave-yard, 
the lone and silent grave-yard, is the grand recep- 
tacle for his spoils of conquest. Heroes and cow- 
ards, statesmen and idiots, the rich man and the 
beggar, alike are humbled there. The sensations 
I felt on visiting that burying ground, I can never 
forget. An inexpressible awe stole upon my soul, 
and I felt it was good to be there. All the black 
unseemly dust under my feet once, thought I, will- 
ed, and moved and was animate like myself. Not 
a foot of earth could I uncover, without disturbing 
some relic of mortality, a hand, a foot, or a skull, 
would show their glaring surface, and awfully 
reproach me for arousing their long unbroken 
slumbers. 

Near the south side ofthe enclosure, beneath the 
spreading branches of a venerable weeping willow, 
repose the ashes of the illustrious Hamilton. A 
white marble monument, about 12 feet in height, 
rises above his tomb among the sighing boughs of 
the old tree. On the north side is an English 
and on the south side a Latin inscription. But 
47 years of his earthly existence had he measured, 
when he fell by the hand of a malicious foe. By 
this woful tragedy—this fatal duel, America lost 
one of her noblest statesmen and scholars. 

Asa patriot, a politician or a military command- 
er, Alexander Hamilton had few equals and fewer 
superiors; but honored and beloved as he was, he 
met his death from the hands of a vindictive and 
aspiring demagogue. ° * ° 

[Hamilton was murdered in a duel by Aaron Burr. 
In consenting to meet his adversary in this dishonora- 
ble manner, Hamilton tarnished his reputation as a 
statesman, and contracted great guilt in the sight of 
God—while infamy and crime yet attaches to the liv- 
ing murderer, and if he repent not, his sin will be a 
swift witness against him in the judgment day. ] 

A short distance from the tomb of Hamilton, 
beneath the spreading branches of the same green 
willow, stands a monumental pile, with an inscrip- 
tion so singularly beautiful as well deserves a pas- 
sing notice. It is anoblong pile of masonry, sur- 
mounted by a plain slab of marble, on which is 
inscribed, ‘‘ My Mother— The trumpet shall sound, 
and “the dead shall rise.” No other letters or 
characters are seen upon the stone. An only son 
perhaps reared this humble structure to the memo- 
ry of a fond and loving parent. They perhaps 
were the last surviving members of a numerous 
family, and together experienced the disappoint- 
ments and frowns of this deceitful world. But 
death came, and with an unpitying hand rudely 
snatched the mother from his view. The guardian 
of his childhood, the counseller of his youth, was 
then laid low inthe silent tomb. Her name he 
knew—her age and the day of her death he knew; 
and these he could never forget. As he was her 
only surviving relative, no studied epitaph was 
necessary to perpetuate her memory. He needed 
no other memento to awaken in his bosom a glow 
of filial affection than the simple fact that there lay 
his Mother, and he should meet her in the morning 
of the resurrection. 

I left that chosen spot, with many profitable re- 
flections, and passed. on to read the monumental 
inscriptions. Beneath those sculptured stones, 
were laid persons who in life moved in a very dif- 
ferent sphere; but now they are only distinguished 
by a stone somewhat broader or higher, of some- 
what rougher or finer texture, by ruder architec- 
ture or the more delicate chisselling of a learned 





dedicated to the holy Trinity, and whose chime of 
bells ‘ever and anon’ toll the plaintive notes of 
some funeral dirge. * * * * Deathhasbeen 
styled the universal leveller. Ever since the 
mandate went forth from the mouth of Eternal 
Truth; ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust th@ shalt 
return’’—with giant strides the King of Ferrors 
has marched through the earth, and lamentation 
and wo have followed in his pathway. Age or 
sex he respects not, but crushes all beneath his 


artist. ‘‘ There lay in their last sleep, alike food 
for the worm; the mighty man whose fame echoed 
through the universe, and the peasant scarce 
known in his own village; the gray hairs of age, 
and infants of a single hour; men with angelic in- 
tellects, and men with idiotic stupidity. There 
perhaps mingle their insensible dust: the corrupt 
judge, and the innocent he condemned—the mur- 
dered man and his murderer—the master and his 
meanest slave. There vile insects consume the 





hand of the artist, the brain of the philosopher, 


the eye which sparkled with celestial fire, and the 
lip from which flowed irresistible eloquence.” 
After leisurely surveying these melancholy 
abodes, I seated myself upon the mossy steps of 
the old church. A kind of reverie enwrapt my 
my soul, and I was completely lost in the visions 
of thought. Through the long vista of futurity, 
the morning of eternity broke upon my view.— 
The archangel’s trump echoed long and loud, 
through the vaulted mansions of the dead. Im- 
mortal spirits returned to earth, each to claim and 
reanimate its own primeval clay. Grass grown 
mould started up and organised in human form, 
The rich man whose lordly clay was balmed with 
choice perfume, obeyed the trumpet’s voice, and 
rose reanimated from his princely sepulchre. The 
master and his fettered slave, the clown, the peas- 
ant and the beggar, all heard the sacred summons, 
and hasted to stand before the judge of earth.— 
And then the reanimated universe assembled in 
one broad, deep unbroken crowd around the throne 
of judgment! The vision was vast—was infinite, 
and almost overwhelmed my soul! Pensive and 
sad, I left the place, not however, unti) I had ut- 
tered a heart felt prayer, that this precept might 
be indelibly impressed on my mind—Thou too art 
mortal—Prepare to meet thy God! A. 
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Extract from the last Report of the Maine Sabbath 
School Union. 


FEELINGS OF PARENTS. 


After listening to a Sabbath school sermon, a 
professor of religion who had long persisted in 
absenting himself and withholding his children 
from this Institution, came forward and gave a 
dollar for the benefit of the library; and, in com- 
pany with a large number of adults united with 
the Sabbath school. After two more sermons 
upon the subject, he came and took us by the 
hand, and bursting into tears, said, ‘‘ you have 
preached hard to me to-day; but I thank you for 
your faithfulness.” He then expressed his deep 
conviction of the importance of Sabbath schools; 
and closed with an affecting acknowledgement of 
having neglected the best interests of his children. 

Another father acknowledged that he had for- 
merly opposed and blamed his wife, for spending 
so much time in instructing the children about 
serious things and in praying with them. ‘ But 
O,’ said he, and the tears flowed while he spoke, 
‘I have reason now to bless God, for the faithful- 
ness of my companion; for it was one of my little 
sons, who had enjoyed these instructions and 
prayers of his pious mother, that was instrumental 
of my conversion to God. He came to me one 
day, and inquired with all the simplicity and ear- 
nestness of a child, ‘‘Pa! why don’t you pray?” 
This led me to reflect and to feel.? That man is 
now warmly interested in the Institution of the 
Sabbath school; and in the general subject of 
early moral and religious instruction. 

There was another case, in which the reforma- 
tion in the person’s feelings was much more ques- 
tionable. He was a deacon, 50 or 60 years of 
age. He manifested great indifference if not op- 
position to the cause. In his conversation with 
your Agent, he was very inquisitive. Particular- 
ly so in his inquiries about his salary, the manner 
in which the money was raised, &c. &c. He then 
said ‘he had seen a great deal of what seemed to him, 
to be merchandise and speculation under the cover 
of some benevolent object, as love to the young,’ 
&c. During our meeting on the subject, his views 
were evidently somewhat modified; but it is hard 
for an old man to renounce at once an old opinion, 
especially when that opinion has any thing to do 
with the safe keeping of his money. By and by 
he addressed himself to a minister, who was throw- 
ing his whole soul into his conversation on the 
subject. ‘ Well, Mr. I suppose the Sabbath 
school is a good thing; but don’t you think there 
is such a thing as driving even a good cause too 
fast?? *O yes, I don’t doubt it.’ ‘Well, now 
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don’t you think a little opposition will do the Sab- 
bath school cause good?’ The minister shrewdly 
replied, ‘ Had I been Joseph, I should not have 
thanked my brethren for selling me into Egypt, 
that I might keep them alive.” — 

A mother who is believed to be a pious woman, 
has repeatedly said, that she could feel no interest 
in the Sabbath school, and has manifested her in- 
difference by depriving her children of its benefits. 
Just before the place was visited however, she 
was induced to send them. The very first Sab- 
bath of their attendance, the eldest took from the 
library one of those interesting little History of 
Missions recently published by the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. It was used in the fami- 
ly, and so much enlisted the feelings of the mother 
that she took from her scanty purse, (for she was 
poor in this world’s goods, ) a dollar to be devoted 
to the cause of Missions. The next week she gave 
two dollars for the Sabbath school, and has since 
been going to every family in the parish to obtain 
subscriptions for the increase of the library, urging 
each with all her powers of persuasion, to give to 
so good an objett.’ 

One fact may be mentioned in this place, which 
shows what a controlling influence parents exert 
upon their children; and also illustrative of that 
Scripture, ‘train up a child in the way in which 
he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.’ 

In B, there are three brothers who live near 
together, and on the same street, and attend the 
same place of worship. They all have large fami- 
lies of children; two of 10 the other of 11 children. 
The parents of two of these families, one of which 
is the family of eleven children, are hopefully 
pious. They have ever had a solicitous regard 
for the moral and religious instruction of their off- 
spring. The result is, that all their children are 
hopefully pious. One of the eleven has died in 
the triumphs of faith, The parents of the other 
family, give no evidence of piety, and have showed 
no special interest in the moral and religious 
instruction of their children. The sad result of 
this want of piety and neglect of parental religious 
instruction is, that only one of the children 
gives any evidence of piety. One of the others 
is confirmed in intemperance, and the remain- 
der are engrossed in the world, and living on in 
impenitency. 

This incident speaks volumes upon the impor- 
tance of parental piety and parental religious in- 
struction. It also affords a fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of God—‘ I will pour my spirit upon thy seed 
and my blessing upon thy offspring.’ 
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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE QUESTION. 


_ “Papa,” said Charles, peeping into the draw- 
img-room, where his father was sitting, ‘‘ it is get- 
ting too dark to play; will you let us come here, 
and ask us questions?” 

** Very well,”’ said Mr. Butler, ‘‘ come in, and 
we will chat a little before the candles come.” 

Soon the children were seated. Frederick and 
Sophia on the sofa, to the right and left of their 
papa. Charles ona stool at his feet, and little 
=a on his knee. 

** Now, for your question, if you please papa,” 
said Poste i ti dee an 

‘My question,’ said Mr. Butler, is, “When isa 
man rich?” 

‘‘What a funny question, papa,” said Alfred. ‘I 
should say, when he has plenty of money.” 
_ * Depend upon it, Alfred,” said Sophia, ‘‘ that 
is not the answer, it is rather too plain.” ‘‘ But 
it Is true, for all that,” said Alfred. ‘* Don’t you 
call Mr. Radford a rich man? I am sure he has 
plenty of money.” 

** He is rich here, Alfred,” said his‘ father, ‘* but 
Suppose he was cast away on a desert island, like 


Charles. Don’t you recollect, Alfred, that Rob- 
inson Crusoe found some money in the ship, and 
put it by in a drawer, and when after some time 
he found it again, he was almost angry with it, 
because it was of no use to him? I think a man 
might be better called rich, when he can get every 
thing he wants easily. — 

Fred. Or when he has kind relations and friends, 
who do all they can for him. 

Father, (smiling.) Or a family of pretty children, 
I suppose you will say next. 

They laughed, and thought again, till Frederick 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps a man is rich when he knows a 
good deal—when his mind is well stored.” 

Father. That is nearer the mark, Think once 
more. Sophia, it is your turn. 

Sophia. May I answer by a text of Scripture, 

apa? 
, Father. Certainly. You have found it out, I see. 

Sophia repeated Rev. iii. 18. ‘‘ 1 counsel thee 
to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich.” 

Father, (looking round.) And who-else can re- 
peat a verse to the same purpose? 

‘*T can,” said Frederick and Charles in the 
same breath. 

Father. One at atime. The eldest first. 

Fred. James ii. 5. *‘ Hath not God chosen the 

oor of this world, rich in faith.” 

Charles. 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18. ‘‘ Charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be not high-mind- 
ed, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.— 
That they do good, that they be rich in good works. 

Father. According to this, you see that a man 
who is generally called rich, may be very poor. - 

Fred. And just the contrary. As a man whom 
we call rich may be poor; so, aman whom we call 
poor may be rich. 

Father. Certainly. Now which of these are 
you? You can each of you form an estimate 
of your own wealth, if you choose. 

Charles. How, papa? 

Father. By reading the Word of God, prayer, 
and self-examination. If you do this aright, you 
will perceive, that however rich either in money, 
friends, or even learning, you may think yourself, 
you are poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked, 
if you possess not these true riches. ; 

Fred. But is it not possible for us to become rich? 

Father. Do you not remember Sophia’s verse? 
Who is it that counsels us to ‘‘ buy gold of him, 
that we may be rich?” ' 

Fred. God. 

Father. Then to Him you must apply. And 
from Him you will receive those riches that will 
never forsake you; and will not only continue till 
death, but after it, which cannot be said of other 
riches. Besides, a man possessed of this is un- 
like those who impoverish others to enrich himself, 
for he is rich in proportion as his fellow-creatures 
are so. 

‘* He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and though poor perhaps compar’d 

With them whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own.” 
Mary JANE. 





EGYPTIAN BRICKS, 


‘* Pray, father, did you ever observe the brick- 
makers on the side of the hill, just as you came 
into the village?” 

** Yes, I have often stood for a few moments to 
remark with how mucli diligence and cheerfulness 
they labor.” 

** But, father, I looked at them to see if they 
used any straw; you know, it is said that Pharaoh 
commanded the children of Israel to make bricks 
without giving them straw, and that this was a 
great hardship.” 

** So it was on many accounts, which I cannot 
mention now. But the bricks in Egypt were some- 
what different from ours. A quantity of straw was 
usually mixed with the clay.” 





Robinson Crusoe, would you call him rich then?” 
Alfred. Why not, papa? 


**T will tell you, Henry, somewhat about it,” 
Do you recollect the command which Pharaoh 





gave to the task masters whom he set over the 
children of Israel?” 

** Yes,” he said; ‘‘‘ye shall no more give the 
people straw as heretofore: let them go and gather 
straw for themselves.’ ” 

** This is a plain proof that straw was then em- 
ployed in making bricks. The Scripture account 
is confirmed by the statements of travellers. ‘ The 
eastern bricks,’ says John Chardin, ‘ are only clay 
well moistened with water, mixed with straw and 
dried-in the sun.’ So, it seems, that walls built 
with them would be little better than those built 
with beaten earth or mud among ourselves. Dr. 
Shaw tells us, that some of the Egyptian pyramids 
are made of brick, the composition whereof is only 
a mixture of clay, mud, and straw mixed up to- 
gether, and afterwards baked in the sun. The 
straw which keeps these bricks together, and 
still preserves its original color, seems to be a 
proof that these bricks were never burnt or made 
in kilns. Another traveller speaking of Cairo in 
Egypt says, ‘that the houses, for the most part, 
are of. bricks, which are only hardened by the 
heat of the sun, and mixed with’straw to make them 
firm.’ The Chinese, also, use much straw in ma- 
king their bricks.” , 

** How much these accounts explain Scripture.” 

** They do, Henry; but they not only explain 
it—they also explain the truth of it.” 

‘* But did you ever see any of these brieks your-. 
self?” 

‘* Yes, many have been brought.to England by 
travellers, and are preserved as curiosities.”’ 

| Draper’s Bible Illustrations. 














NATURAL HISTORY. — 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 


The nest of this species is formed with a delica- 
cy proportioned to its tiny inmates. The externak 
parts consist of light grey lichen, found on the 
branches of trees, or on decayed fence rails, and 
so trimly arranged around the nest, as well as at 
some distance from the spot to which it is attached, | 
as to appear like a portion of the stem. These 
little pieces of lichen are Zlued together, as some 
say, with the saliva of the bird. The next layer con- 
sists of a cottony substance, and the innermost of 
silky fibres, obtained from various plants, but all 
extremely soft and delicate. In this sweet recep- 
tacle, the female deposits a single pair of eggs, 
pure white, and of an.almost oval form. A Vir- 
ginia gentleman kept two of these creatures in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with 
a mixture of honey and water. On this they 
seemed to feed; but, asthe sweet and vicious liquid 
brought many small flies about the cage, the hum- 
ming birds were seen to snap at and swallow the 
inseets with great eagerness. 

Mr. C. W. Peale also succeeded in rearing two 
young ones fromtke nest. They used to fly about 
the room, and would frequently perch on Mrs, 
Peale’s shoulder. 

Wilson himself took a nest ‘one summer, the 
inhabitants of which were about to fly; indeed one 
of them flew out by the window that same evening, 
and striking against a wall, was killed. The oth- 
er refused food, and was scarcely alive the next 
morning. A lady, however, undertook to nurse 
it, and dissolving a little sugar in her mouth, she 
thrust in the bird’s bill, which immediately sucked 
with great avidity. It was kept forthree months, 
and daily supplied with loaf-sugar, dissolved in 
water. Fresh flowers were also scattered every 
morning around its food; and in this way it ap- 
peared gay, active, and full of spirits, and hovered 
from flower to flower as if in its natural state. It 
never failed to express, both by peculiar motion, 


————- 





and a chirping voice, the greatest pleasure when 
its su of flowers was introduced into the cage. 
It becife the admiration of all beholders, and 
sanguit hopes were entertained that it might be 


preserved throughout the winter; but, unfortun- 
ately, it one day got at large, and flying about the 
room in a more excited manner than usual, it in- 
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Youth’s Companion. 











jured itself in such a way asto die soon after. 
[Edinburgh Cabinet Labrary. 


A Faithful Dog. 

An occurrence which took place under our own 
observation, adds another to the thousand instan- 
ces of devoted, and untiring fidelity of the dog to 
the human species. An old free negro who lived 
in an adjoining county, owned a dog, which dur- 
ing the whole course of its life, had probably nev- 
er had the benefit of a hearty meal. It was a 
perfect anatomy, the very skeleton of a shadow, 
remarkable for nothing but its ghostly appearance, 
and its apparent devotion to its owner. It was 
likewise a cur, a race usually considered the most 
unpromising of all the canine species, . The mas- 
ter died, and the affectionate creature followed 
him to the grave.. Upon returning to the house, 
he laid himself down upon an old coat, which had 
belonged to his deceased master, and no effort of 
force or persuasion could induce him to quit it. 
Whenever an attempt was made to coax him away, 
he hewled so piteously, that those who were near 
him declared it was distressing to hear him. But 
when force was used, he met it with savage and 
ungovernable fury. The neighbors, taking com- 

assion on him, gave him food every day, but the 
faithful creature rejected it with indifference. He 
clung to the only memorial which he possessed of 
his master, with a tenacity which nothing could 
shake, until death at last came to relieve his bro- 
ken and affectionate heart. Who can hear of in- 
stances of such noble affection, affection which 
can possibly have its origin in no mean or inter- 
ested motives, and not feel his sympathies deeply 
moved for the whole race.—[ Richmond Whig. 








The African Gray Pelican. 

It is somewhat singular, that the opinion of the 
pelican feeding its young with its blood is as 
general in. Houssa as it is among the lower class 
of people in Europe; and to this belief I must ac- 
knowledge myself a proselyte! I have stood for a 
long while together by the side of this stupid ani- 
mal, watching its moticns and seeing it bending 
its head for its offspring to extract their nourish- 
ment. The young ones thrust their beaks into a 
small aperture at the lower part of the back of the 
neck of their parent, and they swallow the sub- 
stance that flows freely through. If it be not 
blood that issues from the old bird, it is a red li- 
quid so closely resembling it, that the difference 
cannot be.perceived. I took a sketch of the peli- 
can feeding its young in this manner, in Houssa, 
which is now in my possession, and I should not 
have said so much on the subject, if my asser- 
tions had not been questioned by several of my 
countrymen.—[Lander’s African Expedition, 











EDITORIAL. 
‘¢It is more than a Book !”” 

Charles Seymour is a little boy who lives in Boston. 
He has a very kind father and mother, who are al- 
ways ready to supply his wants, to answer his ques- 
tions, to purchase books for his use, to impart to him 
the knowledge they possess, and to ask his Heavenly 
Father to imbue his mind with that wisdom which 
cometh from above. Indeed they are always ready 
to give him pleasure whenever it is in their power. 
Often does his father, when going out, take Charles 
by the hand, and we can assure our young readers 
that they do not walk in silence, but that on the con- 
trary, Charles asks a great many questions with re- 
gard to the objects which meet his eye, and that Mr. 
Seymour explains their design and points out the uses 
to which many of them may be applied. 
As an instange of this, in passing up the street a 








few days since, we came upon Charles and hig father. 
They were examining a carriage,which had t orn- 
ing been finished with unusual elegance. Sey- 


mour was pointing out to Charles its peculfir con- 
struction, and showing him how the springs differed 


excited, but more surprized with the questions with 
regard to it, which this little boy proposed. 

We think our young readers have by this time dis- 
covered that Charles is a good boy, very much attach- 
ed to his parents and fond of listening to their instruc- 
tions. When ready for school, he will often stand 
with his hand on the lock, and say, ‘‘ Now, mother, 
wait for me, if you can, and not go to walk till I come 
home”’—or, ‘* Mother, I’ll be at school in two minutes, 
and try hard not to miss, and then I hope you will tell 
me, to-night, some more of your stories from History.” 
Charles accompanied his parents, last spring, to 
New-York. While there, he visited many places, and 


Here he saw the steam presses, exerting their mighty 
strength, and a number of people engaged in prepar- 
ing the Holy Scriptures for distribution. Charles 
watched every process ; he saw the wet sheets, as they 
came from the press, and the finished volumes, as they 
came from the hands of the binder. Mrs. S. purchas- 
ed for her little son a small and beautifully bound Tes- 
tament. Charles’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, as he 
looked at its embossed cover and gilt edged leaves, 
and he thanked his mother repeatedly for buying it for 
him. Our readers must not suppose, however, that 
he valued it chiefly for the beauty of its exterior, for 
we think we can prove to them that far better things 
elicited his admiration. 

After Charles returned home, he took all his pre- 
sents down to the kitchen, to shew them to Mary; for 
Mary had taken a great deal of care of Charles, and 
loved him very much, and he knew she would be 
pleased to see his books and toys. He gave his sister 
a picture book, when she sat down to read it very at- 
tentively ; but he held up the Testament, which his 
mother had given him—*‘ Oh!” said Mary, “‘ what a 
beautiful book!” ‘ A book! why Mary,” said Charles, 
simply, yet eagerly, ‘at is more than a book! It is the 
Testament, and the Testament is a part of the Bible, 
and the Bible is the Word of God.” 





Now, when our young readers see the New Testa- 
ment, will they not remember that it is ‘‘ a part of the 
Bible?»—that it is “the word of God,” and as such it is 
more than any or all other books? 
Fe  _ 
MISCELLANY. 














The Soldier and his Bible. 


Samuel Proctor is a useful class-leader, in Gains- 
borough circuit. His father was a member of society; 


ence. 
regiment of foot guards, and was made a grenadier. 
Notwithstanding this, the impressions made upon his 
mind continued, and the fear of the Lord, as a guardi- 
an angel, attended him through the changing scenes 
of life. There were a few persons in the regiment 
who met for pious and devotional exercises; he cast in 
his lot among them, and met in the classes, of which 
one was under the direction of Sergeant Wood. He 
took part in the struggle on the plains of Waterloo, in 
the year 1815, and always carried a small Bible in one 
pocket, and his hymn book in the other. On the eve- 
ning of June 16th, in the tremendous conflict just men- 
tioned, his regiment was ordered to dislodge the French 
from a wood, of which they had taken possession, and 
from which they annoyed the allied army. While thus 
engaged, he was thrown a distance of four orfive yards 





from those in general use. The owner stood by, evi- 


dently much gratified at the notice which his carriage 


_liah in the Tabernacle. 


among the rest, went to the “ Bible Society’s house.” | 


the son was trained up in the use of religious ordinan- 
ces, and in early life became a subject of divine influ- 
He afterwards enlisted as a soldier, in the first 


he aaw, with overwhelming gratitude to the Preserver 
of his life, what it was that had driven him. A mus- 
ket ball had struck his hip where the Bible rested in his 
pocket, and penetrated nearly half through that sacred 
book. All who saw the ball, said it would undoubted- 
ly have killed him, had it not been for the Bible, which 
seemed asa shield. The Bible is kept as a sacred de- 
posit, and is laid up in his house, like the sword of Go- 
I examined it with peculiar 
interest, and while I held it in my hand, “‘ That Bible,” 
said he, “‘has twice saved me instrumentally: from 
darkness and condemnation; and from the shot of the 
French at the battle of Waterloo. It was the first Bi- 
ble I had of my own, and I shall keep it as long as I 
live.”°—[ Methodist Magazine. 





Remarkable Case of Perseverance. 


Perseverance, and the possibility of producing very 
great changes by a slight beginning, may be illustrated 
(says the London Quarterly Review,) by the story 
which Lockman tells of a vizier, who having offended 
his master, was compelled to perpetual captivity ina 
lofty tower. -At night his wife came to weep below 
his window. ‘‘ Cease your grief,” said the sage, “ go 
home for the present, and return hither when you have 
procured a live black beetle, together with a little ghee, 
(or buffalo’s butter,) three clews, one of the finest silk, 
another of stout pack-thread, and another of whipcord; 
finally a stout coil of rope.» When she again came 
to the foot of the tower, provided according to. her 
husband’scommands, he directed her to touch the head 
of the insect with a little of the ghee, to tie one end of 
the silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on 
the wall of the tower. Sedgced by the smell of the 
butter, which he conceived to be in store somewhere 
above him, the beetle continued to ascend till hereach- 
ed the top, and thus put the vizier in possession of the 
roll of silk thread, who drew up the packthread by 
means of the silk, the small cord by means of the pack- 
thread, and by means of the cord, a stout rope capa- 
ble of sustaining his own weight,—and so at last es- 
caped from the place. 





; A Tract in Madagascar. 

A little girl, who had been obliged to leave school by 
order of the Queen, carried home a Tract and read it 
to her father. ‘That very night, he went out, dug a 
hole in his garden, and buried all his household idols; 
and accounts from the family state, that not a day pas- 
sed without their reading the Scriptures and uniting 
in prayer.— Tract Magazine. 


The Messenger for Novels. 
Rev. W. Edelman said, that a pious servant, being 
occasionally sent by a gentleman’s family -to a neigh- 
boring town to procure Novels, adopted the innocent 
stratagem of inserting small Tracts between the leaves. 
They were read—and in a short time the Novel gave 
way to the Bible.—7b. 











POETRY. 








. A CHILD’S HYMN, 

Father above, in mercy take 

A helpless child beneath thy care, 
And condescend, for Jesus’ sake, 

To listen to my feeble prayer. 
I am a little, sinful child, 

And have a wicked heart Within ; 
O make me humble, meek, and mild, 

And wash me free from every sin. , 
Thy Holy Spirit give to me, 

And cleanse me in my Saviour’s blood; 
O make me fly this hour to thee, 

(In Christ) my reconciled God. 
I’m not too young for Thee to see, 

Thou know’st my name and nature too; 
And all day long thou look’st on me, 

And see’st my actions through and through, 

















by a force on his hip, for which he could not account 
at the time; but when he came to examine his Bible, 





And listen’st to the words I say, 
And know’st the thoughts I have within; 
And whether I’m at work or play, 
Thou’t sure to see it if I sin. 
O can I ever tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight, 
Now that I know that thou art by, 
And hast me always in thy sight ? 
If but our Sabbath teacher’s near, 
It makes us careful what we do; 
Then how much more we ought to fear, 
When, Lord, thou see’st us through and through! 
Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 
I now must ever think of this— 


My heavenly Father looks at me. [S. S. Journa. 





